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Tn « former number an account was given of 
a visit to a school of half white girls. By the 
following extract we find that there existed also a 
school for boys of a similar description. While 
we find, in the improved character and condition 
of the natives of the Sandwich Islands, ample 
reason to appreciate the labors and sacrifices of 
the Christian missionaries who have devoted 
themselves to their instruction, we also discover 
that their intercourse with our more enlightened 
race has been productive of many serious evils. 

Second month 26.—To-day visited the school 
of half-white boys. As our calling was altogether 
unexpected, there could have been no contrivance 
whatever to show off to the best advantage. Six- 
teen boys were present: we heard them read, 
spell, and answer a variety of questions, and saw 
specimens of their writing. This school has 
been established rather more than three years, 
and although no great progress has been made 
by any of the scholars, yet when we consider the 
habits in which they have been trained, and the 
baneful example to which they are daily and 
almost hourly exposed when at home, of drinking, 
swearing, gambling, and every evil that can well 
be imagined, it is surprising that they are as they 
are. veral of the parentsare grog-sellers, and 
keepers of gambling-houses. Some of the chil- 
“dren are the offspring of the principal inhabitants, 
American or English, on the father’s side, who 
live with native women, but unmarried. In point 
of intellect these children ure equal to any in the 
world, and some of them particularly quick and 
intelligent ; but none more so than one true-born 
" mative boy, adopted by a white resident, from 
supposed motives of policy. On hearing them 
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read some manuscript verses on “a little boy that 
never told a lie,”’ alsoa paper against committing 
sin, I perceived something gathered upon my 
mind, and told the master that I wished to say a 
few words before we separated, as we might never 
meet her again. I wished them fully to un- 
d , that the knowledge they were aequiring 
would in reality be of no benefit, but render their 
condemnation greater, unless obedience kept pace 
with it; reviving the Saviour’s words,—“ If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
That those verses on “ a Jittle boy that never told 
a lie,” or those “ against committingsin,’’ even if 
they had them by heart, would be of no avail to 
them, if they gave way to telling lies, or to com- 
mitting any other sin: for “ nothing that is un- 
clean, nothing that is impure, that worketh an 
abomination, or maketh a lie,” shall enter the 
kingdom of heaven. That the only way to’ es 
eape falling into temptation, is at all times, as 
much as may be, to consider ourselves in the 
presence of Almighty God ; who sees and knows 
all our actions, and the most secret t ts of 
the heart, by His Holy Spirit, which searcheth 
all things, even the deep things of God; every 
imagination of our thoughts is known to Him ; 
nothing can be hid. That some of them were 
old enough to know when they did wrong, either 
in telling untruths, or when in any other way 
they committed sin ; they then felt uncomfortable 
and unhappy in themselves: that these are the 
reproofs of the Holy Spirit for sin and disobedi- 
ence, and if attended to would lead to life; and 
to these I wished them to take heed. That the 
Lord loveth an early sacrifice : He delighteth to 
regard it: that they must have heard what the 
voice of wisdom saith in the Holy Scriptures ; “I 
love them that love me, and they that seek me 
early shall find me.” That they could not begin 
too soon to seek an acquaintance with the Lord’s 
Holy Spirit in their hearts, that so they might 
become truly wise. That the great end and ‘ob- 
ject of all teaching and all learning should be 
to make wise unto salvation. The boys were 
very attentive and behaved in a solid manner. 


The following address to the rulers of the Sand- 
wich Islands was prepared by D. Wheeler, and 
translated into the native language by Hiram 
Bingham, the senior missionary. The Queen 
Kinau, with her associates, having convened at 
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his house, the address was read to them, and lis- 
tened to with the greatest attention. It was 
printed at their suggestion. 

Address to the Rulers of the Sandwich Islands. 


“ As the present and eternal well-being of the 
inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, is often the 
fervent and ardent desire of my heart, my atten- 
tion has of late been arrested by the belief, that 
it will be best for me to leave behind a written 
memorial ; which, under the blessing of the Al- 
mighty Parent of the whole human family, ‘ the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ may 
have a tendency to remind the governing chief 
and her associates in authority, or those into 
whose bands the government of these islands may 
be entrusted at a future day, of their great re- 
sponsibility, and indispensable duty to God, to 
themselves, and to the people over whom they 
preside. 

“In order to draw down the Divine blessin 
both upon prince and people, or upon rulers oak 
people, let it never be forgotten, that ‘he that 
ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear 
of God.’ The fear of God is the foundation- 
stone, upon which every Christian government 
ought to be erected : upon this only it can stand 
secure and prosper. This fear at once makes it 


safe and permanent, because it ‘is clean, en- 
during forever ;’ for where the true fear of God 
prevails over every other consideration, the heart 
is kept clean and watchful against every tempta- 


tion to let self-interest or partiality bear sway, 
either in the case of ourselves or others, when de- | 
crees or laws are made or enacted, or when judg- 
ment is called for between man and man. Im-| 
partiality is the life of justice, as justice is of | 
government. 

“When every thing is conducted in this fear in 
the sight of God, divested of partiality and every | 
sinister motive, without feeling any painful sense 
or evidence of condemnation after a decision of 
importance is come to, (and every case is impor- 
tant because it demards strict justice,) then have 
we confidence towards Him, inasmuch as our 
duty is performed towards Him, and justice has 
assuredly prevailed ; and having done our duty 
towards God in this decision, it is done also to 
ourselves and to the people. ‘ But if our heart 
eondemn us, God, who knoweth all things, is 
greater than our hearts ;’ and we may rest as- 
sured that such a decision is not in righteous 
judgment: it hath not been come to in His fear, 
nor in that love which is first of all due to Him, 
and then to our neighbor or bruther as unto our- 
selves. This love would not fail to prompt.us to 
do unto others, as we would that others should 
do unto us; and for want of this, an unjust de- 
cision has been made, for which we are condemned 
by the Lord’s holy and pure witness in our 
hearts ; it has been made contrary to the com- 
mandment in the old law, and also to the benign 
principle and precept of the glorious gospel, both ' 
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which are distinguished by the heaven-born char- 
acteristic of love to God, and love to man. ‘God 
is love, and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in 
God, and God im-him.’ . Such are the excellent 
of the earth, and they compose the blessed in 
heaven: they are come ‘to the spirits of just 
men made perfect,’ and are fit to rule over men: 
their judgment is just and righteous; they rule 
‘in the fear of God.’ The religion of Jesus at 
once qualifies a man for every station of life, in 
which it pleases Almighty God to place him ; but 
it is the ever-blessed truth in possession, in the 
inward parts, which alone can safely guide out of 
all error into all truth, and make us to know wis- 
dom. A mere profession only will avail us 
nothing, if we are destitute of the true fear and 
love of God, demonstrated by good works: and 
faith is the root of all, for without this we cannot 
please God ; nor can we fear and love that in 
which we do not believe. The Saviour of the 
world was holy, harmless, humble, meek, and 
lowly, just, merciful, and full of love ; yea, love 
itself personified, when among us, to teach what 
we should do when He was gone. But He is 
amongst us still, and in us too, an ever-living and 
perpetual preacher of the same grace by His 
Holy Spirit in our consciences ; and by this alone 
kings and others, whose province it is to rule over 
men, are qualified to promote amongst the people 
whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely and of good report; and where these are 
the fruitand works produced, such a government 
and such a people must be lovely indeed toevery 
beholder. But now let us examine whether our 
justice is complete in the fear and love of God, 
and to our fellow-men, lest we should be deceiv- 
ing ourselves, and endangering the well-being of 
our immortal souls; while those we are ruling 
over shall be finally admitted, with Abrabam, 
Isaac and Jacob, into the kingdom of God, and 
ourselves thrust out : ‘ For whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, is 

ilty of all ;’ in like manner, ‘ he that is unjust 
in a little,’ is at once upon a level with him who 
is unjustin much. And although we may be faith- 
ful and strictly just in the administration of the 
laws themselves, without partiality or respect of 
persons ; yet, if these laws are such as to sanction 
covetousness on the part of rulers, and to allow 
them to grind the faces of the poor by unwarrant- 
able oppression and extortion, or to uphold and 
support themselves in, vice, luxury, and extrava- 
gance ; then this calculation may be safely made, 
that sooner or later the oppressed people will take 
the reins of such a government into their own 
hands, and rule in their turn after the example 
of injustice and oppression, which has been set 
before their eyes, and under which they have so 
long groaned and suffered, unheeded and unre- 
aaah unless the merciful and righteous Jord 
should please, in wonted compassion, to gather 
them to Himself from the face of the earth, and 
permit strangers and foreigners to possess these 
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fruitful islands, who for want of firmness and jus- 
tice on the part of the rulers, towards God, to 
themselves, and to the greatly injured aborigines 
of the soil, are rapidly establishing themselves 
upon it, and prosecuting commerce, some branches 
of which are obviously pernicious. Therefore, 
they who rule over men, must be just, ruling in 
the fear of God : and where they are happily thus 
ruling, they will be truly great, and their rei 

lorious ; every act of injustice will be avoided : 
— joy, peace and comfort will prevail in the 
Jand; the population, instead of diminishing, 
will increase and multiply abundantly, and the 
— of the Lord will rest upon it. 

“« Happy those rulers,’ said a wise man, ‘ who 
are t by justice, and that people which is 
free by obedience : and they who are just to the 
people in great things, and humor them often- 
times in small ones, are sure to have and keep 
them from all the world. The members of an 
obedient, well regulated family, treated with every 
act of affectionate kindness, never meet with any 
home so sweet as their own ; besides, long expe- 
rience and holy example tell us, that goodness 
raises a nobler passion in the soul, and begets and 
gives a more exalted sense of duty, than cruelty, 
oppression, and severity.” Sore and heavy judg- 
ments are denounced by the Most High, in the 
Scriptures of truth, against oppression, and op- 
pressors of the poor and of him that hath no 
helper,—‘ He that oppresseth the poor is a re- 


— to his Maker; but he that honoreth Him 
th mercy on the poor;’ and the justice and 
mercy of rulers should shine conspicuously in all 


their actions. The wicked and unjust man and 
his oppressor, have their portion and inheritance 
appointed of the Lord, and it is declared, ‘ they 
shall receive it of the Almighty: if bis children 
be multiplied, it is for the sword, and his offspring 
shall not be satisfied with bread; those that re- 
main of him shall be buried in death, and his 
widows shall not weep : though he heap up silver 
as the dust, and prepare raiment as the clay; he 
may prepare it, but the just shall put it on, and 
the innocent shall divide the silver,’ The Israel- 
ites were sorely sews in their day, but what 
was the result? the destruction of Pharach and 
all his followers. If the poor people of this island 
and the surrounding ones are grievously op- 
pressed, either by burdensome claims or taxation, 
they that rule over them cannot be just, ruling 
in the fear of God; and- however they may re- 
concile these things to their own consciences for 
a time, the Lord’s righteous judgments will as- 
suredly overtake them: He will plead the cause 
of the poor and of the oppressed with a mighty 
hand and stretched out arm; and will rid them 
of their oppressors, for His great name’s sake. 
Now, that justice and judgment in which the 
Lord delighteth, would at once loose the bands of 
wickedness, undo the heavy burdens, let the op- 
pressed go free, and break every yoke of exaction 
and extortion. The people would then enjoy the 
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comforts and blessings which the Lord in mercy 
hath bountifully showered down upon them ; 
they would then feel an interest in the welfare of 
their neighbors, and in their country at large : 
but if afflicted by the pressure of heavy burdens, 
every fecling of sympathy and social interest is 
benumbed ; they have nothing to lose and nothing 
to gain, aud it matters little to them who are 
their rulers ; they can searcely be worse off than 
they are. If their privilege as men and brethren 
be not consulted and respected, the profession of 
Christianity is but mockery; instruction only 
serves to show them that their rulers are not just, 
nor ruling in the fear of God: and the preten- 
sions of such rulers to religion are vain, more 
calculated to produce disgust and abhorrence at 
its restraints, than piety, virtue, and holiness. 

“ Although much has been said, and might still 
be said, yet it all centres in one point at last ;— 
‘ He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling 
in the fear of God.’ Such as are desirous of 
ruling in His fear, can only be advised to take 
counsel of Him on every occasion, by invariably 
consulting the holy witness in their own hearts, 
which will neither flatter nor deceive. If we are 
truly desirous of obeying the royal law, of doing 
to others as we would ourselves be done unto, let 
us endeavor to place ourselves in the situation of 
others, and act for them as if acting for ourselves, 
in all cases and at all times, without partiality or 
respect of persons, whether rich or poor, high or 
low, bond or free, old or young, stranger or 
friend ;—for the same justice is due to It 
would be as presumptuous and assuming, as it 
would be altogether in vain for any individual to 
take upon himself to advise in a matter which in- 
volves so great a responsibility as that of ruling 
over men, beyond simply referring all parties to 
the righteous and only true and safe principle of 
justice in the fear of God. To fear God and keep 
his commandments, is the whole duty of man in 
every station upon earth, from the loftiest prince 
to the humblest peasant; and the way to fear 
Him is, for all of us to bring every thought, word 
and deed to the light of his Holy Spirit in the 
secret of the soul; and to watch and pray, and 
wait in this light, to know His holy will, which 
would clearly discover whether the action or trans- 
action we are about to undertake or engage in, 
or decide upon, (whether we be rulers or people, 
for the question bears on all, and the light shines 
in all,} is done or committed in the fear of God, 
and in obedience to His commandments,—which 
are, that we should love Him above and before 
all, and our neighbor as ourselves. If we do not 
act upon these manifestations, in faithfulness and 
truth, our heart will condemn us ; because, what 
we do, is not done in the fear of God, who is 
greater than our heart, and knoweth all things. 
But if our heart condemn us not, then have we 
confidence toward him ; and whatsoever we ask 
we receive of Him, because we are walking in 
His fear, and keeping His commandments, and 
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doing those things which are pleasing in His Di- 
vine sight. From the best observation I have 
been able to make, whilst hearing the sentiments 
of persons high in authority over these islands, 
in addition to an evidence upon my own mind 
abidingly sealed, I am thoroughly convinced by 
their own remarks upon things of the highest con- 
cernment, that they know [what is right] well 
enough : ‘ for that which may be known of God 
is manifest in them, God hath showed it unto 
them,’ to the praise and glory of his grace. All 
that is wanting on their part, is a constant dwell- 
ing near to this precious gift of God in their 
own hearts, watching unto prayer; ‘ praying 
always with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perse- 
verance.’ Then their councils and deliberations 
will be blessed: they will be qualified to judge 
righteous judgment at all times and in all cases, 
against every false tongue, even to the giving 
‘the living child to its own mother;’ and no 
weapon formed against them by Satan or his 
agents shall be suffered to prosper; for the Lord 

ost High will be their ‘shield, and their ex- 
ceeding great reward. ‘* 

“Tt is an evidentsign of a corrapt and unchris- 
tian government, when any of its subjects are 
permitted to suffer persecution, either directly or 
indirectly, on the score of religious dissent from 
any particular established form, so long as the 
public peace is undisturbed ; as the ‘ sword of the 
magistrate should be a terror only to evil-doers, 
but for the praise of them that do well :’—*by 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ To persecute 
others, because they do not see or think as our- 
selves, is the sure and hateful mark, which can 
never be mistaken, of the false church, over 
which the devil presides in full power: but the 
true church, whose holy head is the Lord Jesus 
Christ, never persecuted any ; but ‘suffereth long, 
and is kind ; beareth all things; believeth al! 
things; hopeth all things; endureth all things ; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
Truth,’ its sure and immovable foundation : love 
and merey being the chief corner-stone, upon 
which no other principle shall ever be displayed, 
than that of ‘ doing to others as we would that 
men should do unto us.’ 

* Let none consider me an enemy, because I 
have spoken the trath. I pray that the foregoing 
hints may be accepted in a measure of the same 
love in which they are written, by one who de- 
sires the eternal salvation of all mankind. 

“ DANIEL WHEELER.” 

It was dated Ist of 3d month, 1836. 


To be continued. 


The religion of Jesus is without parade ; it 


affects no publicity. It is enough for his ser. 
vants to believe that their heavenly Father, who 
sees them in secret, sees them with an approving 
eye. 


REVIEW. 


Notice of Barnarp Dickinson, a Minister, re- 
sident at Coalbrooke Dale, mrfene, who died 
4th Month 30th, 1852, aged 71 years. 


Barnard Dickinson was well known to many 
of the readers of the Annual Monitor, as a dili- 
gent and useful member of our religious Society. 

He was born at Beverley, in the county of 
York, on the 5th of the Fourth month, 1781. 
His mother expired on the day of his birth, and 
his father, John Dickinson, died on the 14th of 
the Twelfth month, 1786. 

Being thus left to the care of his great uncle 
and guardian, William Dickinson, he was placed 
by him at a school: at Gildersome, until, in the 
Fourth month, 1789, he was removed to Joseph 
Tatham’s school at Leeds, where he remained 
until midsummer, 1796. After this, he was 
placed for three years with William Stickney, of 
Ridgmont in Holderness, that he might acquire 
a knowledge of farming. Thence, he went into 
Leicestershire, in the Ninth month of 1799, and 
passed two years with John Burgess, of Wigston, 
being still employed in agricultural pursuits; and 
with the same object in view, he spent another 
year with William Rowntree, of Riseborough, 
near Pickering. This friend’s wife was the sister 
of Esther Stickney, of Ridgmont. Both appear 
to have exercised a kind and Christian care over 
him, which “contributed to confirm those serious 
impressions which had taken some root in his 
mind,” and called forth, at a later period of bis 
life, this grateful recognition ; “To the motherly 
care of cach, I, at this distance of time, (44 
years,) feel myself greatly indebted.” 


Deprived, at a very early age, of the advantage 
of parental care and control, B.D. could feelingly 
appreciate the maternal regard of his aunts De- 
borah Darby and Rachel Fowler; their influence 
was no doubt beneficial, in the early formation of 
his character, and towards them he cherished a 
strong attachment. But still his situation as an 
orphan child, his only brother being removed by 
death, may account not only for the bashfulness 
of his youthful demeanor, but for that degree of 
reserve which continued with him through ad- 
vancing years. He seldom disclosed his personal 
experience; yet, it is evident, from a few of his 
own remarks, and from the testimony of those 
who knew and loved him, that from early life he 
was seriously inclined, and tenderly susceptible 
of religious impressions. Even in his youthful 
days, he manifested that humble and circumspect 
walking in the fear of the Lord, for which he 
was conspicuous in after life. 

During the six years he was occupied in gain- 
ing instruction in farming, he records that he 
felt it a privilege to have the opportunity of at- 
tending regularly the monthly and quarterly 
meetings to which he then belonged. He felt 
much interest in the movements and labors of 
those who were often engaged in travelling, as 
ministers of the Gospel of Christ, and when only 
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17 years of age, he accompanied Sarah Talbot, 
from America, and Sarah Shackleton, from Ire- 
land, to many of the meetings in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, and had thus the opportunity of at- 
tending the last Northern Yearly Meeting, held 
at Liverpool. He was, after this, the kind attend- 
ant on several other Friends, on similar errands of 
Gospel love, and it was on an occasion of this 
kind, when he had accompanied Elizabeth Co, 
shall, from America, and Mary Alexander, to the 
very small meeting at Loughborough, that he ap- 

rs, from his own memorandum, to have been 
favored with a remarkable visitation of his 
heavenly Father’s love, which confirmed him in 
his belief in the great scriptural doctrine of the 
immediate influence of the Holy Spirit, so that 
he “could never, after this, doubt it.” The ad- 
dress from these Friends made also a deep impres- 
sion on his mind, and he was comforted and 
strengthened under a sense of that “unity of 
spirit, which even poor finite mortals are at times 
permitted to feel.” 

B. D. had soon afterwards so severe an illness, 
that he appeared to be at the point of death, and 
his valued friend William Tuke, of York, who 
was then his guardian, and under whose roof he 
had passed some of his infantile days, “although 
an old man,” paid him a kind visit. He grate- 
fully alludes to this circumstance, in a memoran- 
dum of 1845, and continues; “1 never myself 
thought that I should not recover, and this belief 
was supported by what I shen remembered of the 
address at Loughborough ;” adding, “if I had, 
from that sesiol: acted up to what I felt to be 
right, I might have been a much more useful, and, 
possibly, a much brighter example of others, and 
O, that in this, probably the eleventh hoar, I may 
be more and more concerned to enter into the 
vineyard of my own heart, and to work there, 
that the fruit may appear, and I be enabled, 
through Divine assistance, more and more to pro- 
mote peace on earth and good will amongst men! 

At the close of the year 1802, B. D. entered 
upon a farm he had purchased at Thorpe Basset, 
near Malton, and two years later he removed into 
Shropshire. In the Fourth month, 1805, he 
married Ann Darby, of Coalbrookedale, and after 
the unexpected death of his cousin, Edmund 
Darby, in 1810, he relinquished his favorite agri- 
cultural pursuits, and became a manager of the 
ironworks belonging to the Coalbrookedale Com- 


ny. 
Pe There, with his accustomed diligence, he at- 
tended to business; but he seemed constantly to 
bear in mind the importance of “ seeking first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 

He first spoke as a minister in 1824, havin 
previous to this acceptably filled the station o 


overseer, and, for some years, that of elder. He 
was warmly attached to the principles of our reli- 
gious Society, and uawearied in his efforts to 
maintain its discipline and to promote its welfare. 
But whilst conscientiously concerned, on all ocea- 
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sions, consistently to sustain his character as a 
Friend, he shrunk not from the discharge of his 
duty as a member of the civil community, He 
was known to have a keen sense of justice, and 
the sterling integrity and uprightness which 
marked his character, in the various transactions 
of life, secured for him a large share of public 
and private esteem. 

His religious engagements often called him to 
a distance, but when at home he was exemplary 
in his efforts to help his neighbors, of all .anks 
and conditions. He often gave practical evidence 
of his will to serve them in things temporal, and 
in things spiritual. A few months before he 
retired from his engagement in the Coalbrookdale 
Company’s doirk, bs felt it to be his duty to call 
upon all the work-people, and, where requis‘te, to 
supply them with copies of the Scriptures. 

Prior to this, he had, in company with another 
friend, visited the Meetings of Friends in Ireland, 
and had also been similarly oceupied near home. 
In looking over a list of his religious engagements, 
as a minister of the Gospel, it is instructive to 
observe how constantly, between the years 1831 
and 1851, and with what comparatively short in- 
tervals of repose, he was employed, either alone, 
or as a fellow helper of others, in visiting the 
meetings and families of friends in different parts 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, and in ex- 
tending his labors of love to the inhabitants of 
the Orkney and Shetland islands, His last mis- 
sion of this kind was to the Isle of Man, in the 
Tenth month, 1851. He was also often engaged 
on various appointments connected with the ad- 
ministration of the Christian Discipline of our 
Religious Society. 

In his own domestic circle, our dear friend was 
not exempt from the trial of severe bereavements. 
Three of his children were removed by death; 
and in the Fifth month, 1840, his tenderly be- 
loved wife sank under the pressure of consump- 
tive symptoms. But in all these afflictions, he 
had that hope, which is as an anchor to the soul, 
both sure and steadfast, enabling him still to 
pursue the even tenor of his way, and he was at 
times strengthened to comfort others with “the 
comfort wherewith he himself was comforted of 
God.” 

His health had generally been good, but towards 
the close of 1851, a complaint from which he had 
suffered for years, increased to so distressing a 
degree, that he yielded to the wishes of his medi- 
cal attendant, and sought the best surgical advice 
in London. Here he spent nearly eight weeks, 
and was cheered by the Kind visits of his friends, 
often remarking, that he could not have had ‘so 
many privileges in any other locality.” Medical 
skill proved unavailing, and on being informed, 
in confirmation of his own apprehension, that 
there appeared little probability that much more 
could be done for his relief, he evinced entire 
resignation to the Divine will ; and after a pause, 
said, with much sweetness and solemnity : “ Great 
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and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, 
just and true are thy ways thou King of Saints !” 
His strength now rapidly declined, and after 
rpending a few days at Tottenham, he returned 
home, to Coalbrookdale. 

On the following Seventh-day, he was very ill, 
when he referred, in a touching manner, to his 
early life, and to the favored state which he was 
permitted to experience “during the second ten 
years of it;” and, remarking upon his present 
feelings, he seemed to realize that “there is now 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus,” humbly acknowledging it as “a favor, 
for which he could not be too thankful.” 

At another time, after desiring that a letter 
from an absent friend might be acknowledged, he 
added, ‘tell him that [ am patiently waiting, and 
quietly hoping till the end.” It was very instruc- 
tive to observe how he who had from his youth 


upwards been accustomed to help others, was now 
enabled, not only to endure extreme suffering 
with unvarying patience, but also to submit 
cheerfully when one little effort after another 


seemed too much for him. 


His intervals of ease were short, and, for some 
weeks, the pain precluded much reading or con- 
bat still he continued his private pe- 

rusal of the Scriptures, under circumstances which 


affectingly shewed how highly he valued the 


versation ; 


blessed truths contained in the sacred volume. 


Very various are the dispensations of Infinite 
Wisdom with the children of men, both during 
It was not given to this 
dear friend, as to some others, to rejoice in the 
sensible feeling of ‘the full assurance of faith,” 
so much as he desired; on the contrary, he had 
Yet he 
could gratefully acknowledge, “I am not worthy 
of the many mercies I receive;” and after lying 


life and at its close. 


to experience much poverty of spirit. 


still awhile he added, “I have never wished my 
pain less, nor my sufferings changed.” 


The messages to his distant friends, the manner 


in whieh he took leave of his neighbors when 
they called to see him, and the few directions 
given to his anxious attendants, all proved that 

e was sensible the time cf his departure was at 
hand. 

Never having known the restraining influence 
of judicious parents, the subjection of spirit which 
was wrought in him, and the submission to what 
he believed to be the requirements of his God, 
were eminently the result of redeeming love work- 
ing in his soul; and although, to the close of life, 
somewhat of an habitual reserve on religious sub- 
jects continued, yet to those who, for years, had 
had the privilege of observing the steadiness and 
the watchfulness with which, amidst many in- 
firmities, and a tinge of sorrowfulness, he main- 
tained an endeavor to keep near to the Centre of 
all good, it was very cheering to mark, as his end 
drew near, how mercifully the God whom he had 
desired to serve sustained. 


In calm reliance on his Saviour he was enabled 
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to wait the approaching change; and in harmony 
with this, was the peacefulness of the dismissal 
eventually vyouchsafed; sealing upon the minds 
of those around, the conviction, that the spirit, 
released from its worn tenement, was gathered 
into the heavenly garner.— Annual Monitor. 


















ACCOUNT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT AND PROGRESS 
OF ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 
(Continued from page 741.) 

On the opposite side of the front area facing 
the boys’ premises, is the wing appropriated to 
the tet this also has had considerable altera- 
tions and additions made to it of late years. The 
remarkable benefit accruing to the boys from an 
increase in the number of their school-rooms, and 
the greater airiness of their apartments, excited 
the earnest wish amongst Friends at large that 
similar benefits should be conferred upon the 
girls. It was estimated that £2000 would be re- 
quired to effect the needful improvements ; the 
committees admitted the desirableness, but hesi- 
tated to apply again so soon to the Society for 
funds. The demand out of doors, however, be- 
came urgent, and in 1851, on the recommenda- 
tion of the General Meeting, a second appeal was 
made, the sum of £2700 was promptly and freely 
offered, and the object was in every respect satis- 
factorily attained; the wing was raised about four 
feet, corresponding with the boys’, and thus the 
lodging rooms, which oeray nearly the whole of 
the upper story, were greatly improved in com- 
fort and coast the number of school-rooms 
and dormitories was increased, and excellent apart- 
ments for the governess and teachers were pro- 
vided ; a spacious arcade for the girls to take ex- 
ercise under cover, formed the basement story of 
the new building, and the area of the girls’ back 
lay-ground and gardens was much enlarged. 
he balance of the sum thus liberally offered, was 
searycnat towards proveang an adequate sup- 
ply of water, from the want of which the insti- 
tution had often suffered greatly, and which the 
committees were at that juncture endeavoring to 
obtain. An excellent spring had been discovered 
many years before on the institution’s estate, 
about half a mile from the school, the water of 
which was conveyed by pipes across the Marg C to 
an underground reservoir, from which it had daily 
to be pemyee into an elevated cistern, and thence 
distributed over the premises ; but it was far from 
adequate to meet the increasing wants of so large 
a family ; although several large rain water reser- 
voirs were also provided in several parts of the 
buildings, great inconvenience, almost amounting 
to distress, was occasionally experienced. So 
serious was the scarcity produced by the unexam- 
pled drought, extending from the autumn of 1850 
to that of 1852, (during which the spring, on 
which the institution depended, failed entirely, ) 
that an attempt was made to obtain, by boring, 
an unlimited supply. A suitable situation hav- 
ing been selected, a bore hole of eight inches in 
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diameter was pierced through alternatin 
chiefly of sandstone and blue clay, the Fepth of 
140 feet, when the object of anxious search was 
obtained in great abundance ; the water rises to 
within eight or ten feet of the surface, and is 
thence raised by a beautiful four-horse high pres- 
sure steam-engine, to a large cast iron tank, rest- 
ing on the main walls of the centre, over the Great 
Passage ; this cistern is capable of holding 11,000 

llons, or about one week’s supply for the estab- 
Fehment. The water is remarkably soft, and admi- 
rably adapted for washing and domestic purposes. 

We have already stated that the object of the 
school was to afford, a plain, useful English educa- 
tion; to inculeate habits of industry, to train the 
children in the fear of the Lord, and in a know- 
ledge of, and love for, the religious principles of 
Friends. It is evident that Dr. Fothergill in- 
cluded in his scheme thé oceupying a portion of 
the day in some manual employment; we have 
already qnoted his sentiment, that “ Learning and 
labor properly intermixed greatly assist the ends 
of both, a sound mind in a healthy body ;” and 
he further remarks, “some trades will gradually 
become necessary, tailors, shoemakers, and others; 
and if the bigger boys are occasionally to practice 
some of these occupations, it may tend to promote 
their application to learning.” We are not, how- 


strata, 


ever, aware that the teaching of any trades was 
ever introduced into the school; but the garden 
and farm* afforded considerable scope for employ- 
ing the boys in labor out of doors, and they were 


largely made use of. It is worthy of observation, 
that almost all the public schools of Friends in 
this country, started with the idea of combining 
labor with intellectual instruction, both with the 
view to profit, and to physical and mental health ; 
but with a uniformity which is striking, not one 
of twenty years standing has continued to carry 
out the plan, beyond the employment of the chil- 
dren in the garden, and in those domestic offices 
by which they may be taught to wait upon them- 
selves, and to save a multiplicity of servants. 
Various causes are stated to have contributed to 
this result; it has been said that in a country 
where labor is superabundant, it is cheaper to 
pay able-bodied skilful men, than to employ un- 
trained and comparatively feeble children. It is 
further alleged that the difficulty is great in secur- 
ing efficient oversight, and that, unless diligent 
application is enforced, habits of idleness, rather 


than of industry, are engendered; moral evil is | 


stated to have resulted to the children by associ- 
ating with the laborers employed ; other objections 
have been urged, which we pause not to discuss ; 
whatever may have been the cause, the fact is 
clear, that by slow, but certain steps, in all our 
schools but two, of modern establishment, the oc- 
¢ ipations of the field have yielded to those of the 


* The whole estate consists of about 270 acres, of 
which the greater part is let; only 122 acres being at 
present held by the Institution. 
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school-room ; and we are not aware that any in- 
jurious effect upon the habits or characters of the 
children has resulted. It has been well remarked, 
that “ The great object of education, to whatever 
class it is applied, is not to chisel the man to 
stand in a particular niche in the social edifice, 
but so to cultivate his powers, and teach him the 
right use of them, that he may be able to take 
that position for which he is qualified by the gifts 
bestowed upon him by Divine Providence; and it is 
a on mistake to suppose that habits of patient 
industry in the humblest walks of life, are only 
to be taught at school by the use of the spade 
and the shuttle.” 

In the early days of the Institution, but little 
instruction was given beyond reading, spelling, 
writing and accounts, and the elements of gram- 
mar to the elder children. The girls were of 
course instructed in sewing and knitting; and, 
however strange it may sound to our ears, spin- 
ning was then a branch of female education, and 
the wheel and distaff were largely in use at Ack- 
worth school. Limited as the range of instruc- 
tion may appear, it was quite in advance of the 
common school education of the day, and the 
mode of its communication was vastly superior; 
for it ought to be gratefully recorded, that it was 
the earnest aim of the managers and teachers 
then, as it has been, we believe, in every period 
of the school’s history, to teach thoroughly what- 
ever they professed to teach. The founders of 
Ackworth School were men of comprehensive 
views ; and in the committee, to whom the affairs 
of the infant establishment were entrusted, were 
more than a few who were like-minded; men of 
progress, men prepared to enlarge the course of 
instruction as the requirements of the Society re- 
commended. Throughout the history of the in- 
stitution its managing -ommittees appear to have 
been generally in advance of society at large on 
the subject of education, and, as a necessary re- 
sult, the curriculum has been steadily expanding : 
grammar was soon taught to the whole school ; 
geography was introduced, and gradually extend- 
ed; history at length became a branch of educa- 
tion taught; a considerable amount of general 
information and scientific knowledge was impart- 
ed; and, in 1825, Latin wasintroduced, and taught 
toa small class of the most advanced boys; another 
class has been recently added. The older chil- 
dren, of both sexes, are now instructed in French, 
and the mathematics are included within the 
educational range ; some instruction is given in 
model drawing. Lectures on scientific and other 
subjects are delivered, both by the teachers and 
by persons occasionally engaged for the purpose. 
Besides the instruction given in school, considera- 
ble endeavors are used to direct the leisure oc- 
cupation of the children, and to promote self- 
improvement. Amongst the most efficient means 
adopted by the teachers to this end, is the estab- 
lishment of voluntary associations. Few of our 
young men who have left school within the last 
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thirty years, but will call to remembrance “The 
Association for the Improvement of the Mind,” 
—the most venerable of these juvenile societies ; 
it was established in 1821, for encouraging the 
art of composition by Essay writing, and for 
other objects promotive of mental improvement. 
It. has had its fluctuations : for many years it was 
upheld with great vigor, and at various periods 
since its birth it has been a useful auxiliary to 
intellectual training : it possesses a small library 
and an interesting cabinet of natural curiosities. 
Next in importance, though of much later date, 
is “The Society of Arts,’”’ whose periodical exhi- 
bitions of Drawings, Maps, Penmanship, Tur- 
nery, &c., afford an agreeable interruption to the 
monotony of Ackworth life: the society’s port- 
folio contains a large collection of good drawing 
copies, and it possesses several useful practical 
works on subjects connected with the Fine Arts. 
The workshop, furnished with lathes, benches and 
tools, is a valuable aid in its handicraft depart- 
ment, and absorbs much spare energy of active 
children, which would otherwise run wild. The 
Horticultural Society, for cherishing the love of 
gardening amongst the boys, and promoting the 
neat culivation of their little plots of ground, and 
the Botanical Class, have also contributed to the 
same objectof moral and intellectual progress ; and 
all have received kind support and encouragement 
from the numberless friends of the Institution. 


(To be continued.) 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 13, 1853. 

The notice respecting “School Books,” which 
appears in this number, is introduced, at the request 
of our yalued friend, the compiler, without having 
had any opportunity of judging how far the exe- 
eution corresponds with the importance of the un- 
dertaking. Though the preparation of elementary 
works, for the earlier walks of life, has not often | 
engaged the attention of intellects of the highest | 
order, yet when we reflect on the permanence of 
early impressions, and the tenacity with which 
opinions once adopted are frequently retained, we 
ean scarcely evade the conviction, that few efforts 
of genius or industry are productive of more impor- 
tant results than the composition of those books 
which constitute the companions of the school room. 
On the sentiments and the tastes, which such 
books inculcate, the character of the rising genera- 
tion must, in some measure, depend. We can, 
therefore, scarcely overrate the importance of having 
these familiar companions of the nursery and the 
school room, not only purged of everything calcu- 
lated to pervert the taste or to impair the purity of 
the opening mind, but to render them, as far as 
practicable, subservient to the formation of sound 
and correct opinions on religious subjects. 
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such he submits the result of his labors. 
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Diep,—At her residence, in Hamilton county, 
Indiana, on the Lith of last month, after an iliness 
of nearly six mouths, which she endured with pa- 
tience, CLARKEY, wife of William Pickett, in the 
29th year of her age; a member of Hinkle’s Creek 
Mouthly Meeting. 
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The Managers are desirous to engage a Steward 
and Matron for this Institution, Application in 
writing may be mace to either of the undersigned. 

Tuomas Evans, No. 180 Arch st., 
Cuanies Exxis, No. 95 8. 8th st., or 56 Chest- 
nut st., 
Jeremian Hacker, No. 144 §. 4th st., 
Samvex Bettce, Jun., 101 N. 10th st., 
Joun M. Wurraxt, 138 Race st., or 161 Filbert. 
Ws. Bettie, 148. 3rd st. 
Philadelphia, 7th month 2d, 1853. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


For many years past the education of Friends’ 
children has been attended with embarrassments 
on account of the unsuitability of the reading les- 
sons in present use. ‘hey are either above the 
reader’s capacity, too monotonous in style, and too 
little suited to the various modulations of the 
voice, or, by deference to public sentiment and 
popular literature, they fall short of what is re- 
quired by the higher standard of Christian duty. 

In youth the mind is most susceptible of influ- 
ence, for at that period it is unprejudiced by pre- 
viously received opinions. We often remember 
through life the lessous of the primer; and the 
sentiments received whilst under the teacher’s 
care are in great measure the controlling elements 
of the future man. It becomes then of great 
importance, that whatever is addressed to the 
juvenile mind, should be pure and impressive, and 
in language of correct style and suited to the 
reader’s capacity. 

With a view to reach this end, a serics of 
school readers has been compiled, by Barnabas C. 
Hobbs, Principal of Friends’ School, near An- 
napolis, Indiana, consisting of four parts, grading 
by an easy transition from the most simple les- 
sons of two letters, to the most elegant specimens 
of English literature. Especial care has been 
taken to blend in the work, purity and variety of 
style, correct and animated sentiment, and adap- 
tation to the complete development of the voice. 
War, slavery, and other popular evils are pre- 
sented to the reader in their real character, the 
compiler apprehending that the nursery and 
school-room are the places to commence the work 
of Christian patriotism and Christian philan- 
thropy, and correctly to indoctrinate the Christian 
scholar. 

Whilst he has been influenced by this motive, 
he thinks he has accomplished his object in a way 
that will be acceptable to every candid and intel- 
ligent critic, and to the favorable consideration of 
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work has been in progress of compilation for ten 
years past, and the compiler has not only been 
able to draw upon various valuable resources, but 
he has also been greatly aided by the suggestions 
and critical examinations of friends for whose 
judgment and experience he entertains great de- 
ference. 

Copious exercises in spelling, defining, and ut- 
terance, are found through the series, also inter- 
rogations upon the lessons for the teacher’s aid; 
rules and observations on reading, &ec., are 
suitably introduced, and the lessons of the first 
three Readers are illustrated by a copious supply 
of superior wood cuts. 

The books are expected to be in market by the 
Ist of 10th month next, and can be had of W. 
B. Smith & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Orders may 
be given for 

School Friend. No. 1. 
School Friend. No. 
School Friend. No. 
School Friend. No. 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND.—THE PARADISE OF THE 
PACIFIC. 
(Continued from page 750.) 

The atrocious act of mutiny and piracy excited, 
as may well be imagined, universal indignation 
in England ; and a frigate (the Pandora), under 
the command of Captain Edwards, was forthwith 
despatched to the site of it, with orders to visit 


the Society and Friendly Islands, and seize and 
bring home all the mutineers they might discover. 
The Pandora arrived at Matavai Bay, off Ota- 
heite, on the 23d March, 1791 ; and three of the 
offenders immediately came on board, surrender- 
ed themselves, and were instantly put in irons. 
Eleven more were seized at Otaheite and also put 


in irons. Two of the original mutineers, who 
had landed at Otaheite, were dead—after one 
had become a king, and been shortly afterwards 
murdered by the other, who was himself instant- 
ly stoned to death by the natives. No tidings 
could be gained of the remaining nine mutineers, 
nor of the Bounty ; after making all possible ef- 
forts tu discover them, the frigate, with her four- 
teen mutineers lying in irons in a eage on the 
after part of the quarter-deck, only eleven feet in 
length, called “ Pandora’s Box,” set off home- 
ward. She was wrecked, however, on a coral 
reef off New Holland, on the 29th August, 1791 
and the crew had to navigate a thousand miles in 
open boats. Four of the mutineers went down 
in their irons, with the Pandora ; others of their 
companions succeeded, with desperate efforts, in 
disengaging themselves from their irons. Thirty 
of the crew also perished. Captain Edwards, 
and his surviving men and prisoners, succeeded 
in reaching a sandy quay, only ninety yards 
long by sixty wide—a miserable spot, where they 
all were nearly consumed, under a vertical sun, 
from the insupportable heat of which the wretch- 
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ed prisoners had no other defence but to bury 
themselves up to their necks in the burning sands! 
The captain and his men had tents made of 
boat’s sails; but he deemed it consistent with 
duty to refuse the slightest shelter or pro- 
tection to his wretched prisoners! One of 
them was a young gentleman, named Peter 
Heywood, not sixteen years old at the time of the 
mutiny, in which he had taken no “voluntary 
part. - The only article he saved from the wreck 
was a Common-Prayer Book, which he held be- 
tween his teeth as he swam to shore for his life. 
He, with his guilty surviving companions, reach- 
ed England, heavily chained and almost in rags, 
on the 19th June, 1792. On the 12th Septem- 
ber, he and his nine fellow mutineers were 
brought to a court-martial at Portsmouth, on 
board the Duke, the president being Lord Hood. 
On the sixth day the court acquitted four of the 
ten, and found the remaining six guilty of the 
capital offence of running away with the ship, 
and deserting his majesty’s service. Among 
these latter was poor Peter Heywood. They 
were sentenced to be hanged by the neck on board 
one of his majesty’s ships of war; but two 
of them, Peter Heywood and another, were re- 
commended to his majesty’s mercy. 

On the 24th October, 1792, he and another 
received a free, unconditional pardon ; another 
was respited, and ultimately pardoned ; and three 
were hanged at the yard-arm, a miserable spec- 
tacle, in Portsmouth harbor, on board the Bruns- 
wick. 

Peter Heywood immediately re-entered his 
majesty’s service, rose in it rapidly to high sta- 
tion, greatly distinguished himself, and died in 
honorable retirement, in the year 1831, in his 
58th year. His considerate and discrimimating 
judges, after weighing all the facts of the case, 
regarded him as having been more unfortunate 
than criminal, from his youth, the coercion under 
which he labored, and the absence of any proof 
that he had taken part in the outrage inflicted on 
bis commander, or his fellow-victims. His ear] 
misfortunes saddened and sobered him for life ; 
he became the idol of those who were placed 
either over or under him; and it stands recorded 
of him by one of our naval annalists, “ that his 
king and country never had a more faithful ser- 
vant, nor the naval service a more worthy and 
Fonte member.” 

t seems difficult to assign adequate motives 
for the mutiny of the Bounty, or at least to ima- 
gine the ulterior object of its perpetrators. 
Fletcher Christian, the ringleader, was a gentle- 
man by birth and education, brother of Professor 
Christian, the annotator of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, and Chief-Justice of Ely; while Mr. 
Young, one of the midshipmen who shared his 
desperate venture, was the nephew of a baronet. 
What could such men have imagined would be 
their destiny ? What, for instance, could they do 
with their king’s ship? What pleasure could 
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they have in spending the rest of their lives ; doomed to spend the rest of their days on that 


among savages f 


forlorn spot, ten thousand miles away from home, 


It was twenty years before the — trace | where were their anxious families and friends, 


of them could be detected, but then 
able fute became known. 
as they had turned adrift their commander, 
Christian sailed for an island 500 miles south of 
Otaheite, intending to land there; but the inha- 


eir deplor-| and where also resided those who doubtless were 
It seems that as soon | sending forth scouts to scour the ocean in quest 


of the guilty occupants of that island, and bring 
them home to suffer an ignominious death ! 
Christian and his friends were not, however, 


bitants refusing to allow them, they returned to| the first occupants of the island, for they found 
Otaheite. Once more they went to the island in | indubitable traces of ancient predecessors, savage 
question, were again repulsed by the natives, and | and idolatrous; hatchets; spear-heads of hard 


once more repaired to Otaheite. It was now ne- 
cessary for them to consider seriously bow they 
were to dispose of themselves. All but nine 
resolved to settle at Otaheite, Christian and his 
companions resolving to try their fortunes else- 
where. It so happened that he had found in the 
Bounty, among its commander’s books, a copy of 
Commander Carteret’s Voyage round the World; 
and among his other discoveries, the author men- 
tions a very little island which he first saw on 
the 2d July, 1767, in the South Pacific Ocean ; 
“ it appeared,” he said, “like a great rock rising 
out of the sea,” and it was so high as to be 
visible at more than fifteen leagues’ distance. 

‘ Its highest point rose 1008 feet 
above the level of the sea, and in clear weather 
could be seen at forty miles’ distance. As 
it was first seen by a young gentleman named 
Pitcairn, they gave it his name, “ Piteairn’s 
Island,” and tried to land on it; but the surf 
was raging so violently around it as to render 
near approach jmpossible. It is at a distance of 
1200 miles from Otaheite, and is in latitude 
25° 4’ south, and in longitude 180° 8’ west. It 
is only four miles and a half in circumference, 
a mile and a half being its greatest Jength. It 
is of volcanic origin, having Seen elevated from 
the bed of the ocean by some tremendous con- 
vulsion caused by the action of fire, which has 
given a vertical character and a j outline to 
the stony mountains, and rend the scenery 
wildly picturesque. It is covered with trecs— 
the cocoa-nut, plantain, bread-fruit and banyan— 
and its climate is favorable to the growth of 
vegetables. There are no venomous reptiles. 
There is only one point, called Bounty Bay, 
where access is possible, and that only in calm 
weather ; and even then, great care is requisite 
to avoid the breakers. There is scarcely any 
beach; and almost instantly on landing the 
visitor commences a precipitous ascent. This 
was the desolate spot selected by the mutineer 
and his companions for their future residence ! 
They sailed in the Bounty ; and when it arrived, 
there landed from it twenty-eight souls—namely, 
Christian, Mr. Young, a midshipman, and seven 
seamen ; all of these nine Englishmen had mar- 
ried Otaheitan women! who accompanied them. 
There were also six Otaheitan men, three of them 
with wives; and a child ten monthsold. Let the 
reader realize for a moment the feelings of a gen- 
tleman—of two gentlemen, married to savages, 


stone; a large stone bowl; carvings of the sun, 
moon and stars; four images six feet in height ; 
and a number of skulls buried, each having a 
pearl under it. The new-comers found no other 
traces of man on the island ; they were the only 
living human occupants. 

Fearful times awaited the mutineers and their 
companions. Christian retained for a while the 
position and authority of head of the commu- 
nity; and his mind seems to have been occupied 
with efforts to preserve order and peace, which 
were hourly interrupted by his turbulent and 
savage companions. Much of his time, however, 
was spent on a spot on the top of a high rock, 
which he called his “look-out,” whence he would 
anxiously survey the ocean, to see whether it bore 
along its bosom the coming avenger. What 
thoughts must have been his on these occasions 
of mournful solitude ! What would he then have 
given to undo all that he had done! 

Shortly after their landing they broke up the 
Bounty, and so condemned themselves to perpe- 
tual imprisonment in the island. There were 
sanguinary frays incessantly arising between the 
Europeans and the savages; and at length the 
Otaheitan men entered into a plot to destroy their 
European companions. The wives of the latter, 
however, discovered it, and disclosed it to their 
husbands on the eve of the projected massacre. 
The result, however, may be anticipated. Within 
a year’s time, Christian and four of his compa- 
nions were murdered by their Otaheitan com- 
panions, all of whom were in turn slain the 
same year! One of them was killed with an 
axe by Mrs. Young, the midshipman’s Otaheitan 
wife! As soon as she had done this, she sig- 
nalled her husband, and he immediately shot the 
sole surviving Otaheitan! In the year 1794, 
there were only four of the Englishmen alive, 
one of whom was Mr. Young; and the five skulls 
of the murdered Englishmen, including Chris- 
tian, were kept by the women of the place as 
trophies ; and they were afterwards, only with 
much difficulty, prevailed on to give them up to 
be buried. One of the survivors was unhappily 
acquainted with the art of distilling; and having 
converted a copper boiler from the Bounty into a 
still, he made ardent spirits from the root of a 
plant in the island. How strongly this cause 
operated in promoting turbulence and bluodsbed 
may be imagined. He himself, in a fit of deli- 
rium tremens, committed suicide, throwing him- 
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self from a rock into the sea; another was killed 
by Mr. Young and one John Adams, in self- 
defence ; and of all the fifteen unhappy men who 
had landed from the Bounty, only two died a 
natural death—Young, of asthwa, in 1800 ; and 
Adams, in the year 1829. The last survivor of 
those who had come in the Bounty was Mrs. 
Young, who died at an advanced age in the 
year 1850. 

The last male survivor was the John Adams 
above mentioned, a seaman; and marvellous, 
indeed, was the change which reflection and mer- 
ciful experience contributed to effect in his mind 
and character. He had lived not only in scenes 
of violence and blood, but in constant terror of 
being discovered by some ship approaching the 
island, and taken home to be hanged. As a 
sample of his sufferings on this score, in the year 
1795, a ship was seen coming near the island, on 
which he and his brother mutineers hid them- 
selves in the bushes, in great terror. When at 
length they dared to venture out, they stole cau- 
tiously to the landing-place, and found that the 
ship had disappeared ; but as a knife and some 
cocoa-nuts were lying near the water’s edge, it 
was clear that some one had landed, but, doubt- 
less, not having seen any traces of occupation, 
had left, and the ship had proceeded on its 
voyage. 

In the year 1800, Adams, then only thirty-six 
years old, found himself the only man in the 
island—his companions being twenty of the 
children of his deceased comrades; but they had 
come to regard him as their common father, with 
reverence and affection. He was providentially 
possessed of one solitary copy of a Bible, and of 
a prayer-book, which had belonged to the Bounty, 
and of these he made unceasing use. Two re- 
markable dreams occurred to him in the year 
1810, which he always regarded as having been 
designed to awake in him reflection and repent- 
ance; and he became a very devout man—train- 
ing up in Christianity the young semi-pagans 
who surrounded him. [le had constant morning 
and evening prayers, and was never tired of 
reading to them the Scriptures, in which they 
took such a delight, that, on one occasion, two of 
the lads having earned a little present of gun- 
powder—a very precious commodity there—as a 
reward for their labor in preparing the ground 
for planting yams, proposed that, instead of the 
present, he should read them some extra lessons 
from the Bible. 
since been called, an island patriarch. 

In the year 1808, an American captain landed 
at the island, not a little to Adams’s alarm, and, 
on quitting, took with him a chronometer and 
compass which had belonged to the Bounty, and 
forwarded them to the Admiralty, being, of 
course, Pre with the story of the mutiny. 
No steps, however, were taken by the British 
Cae but, six years afterwards, Adams 
held with dismay two men-of-war approaching 


He became, in truth, as he has | 
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the island, and he reasonably apprehended that 
at length his hour was come, for the two captains, 
with some officers and men, were seen descendin 

the ships’ sides, and immediately landed. Adams 
made no attempt to conceal himself—resigned to 
his destiny; but was quickly comforted by the 
tidings that he was not to be arrested ; that a 
quarter of a century had passed away, and his 
presence was considered useful to the young 
islanders. ‘Then, indeed, a millstone fell from bis 
neck. How the weight of it had worn him may 
be guessed from the fact, that Sir Thomas Staines, 
one of the captains, styled him, in his despatch, 
“a venerable old man;” whereas he was then 
only fifty years old! Sir Thomas added, “ His 
exemplary conduct, and fatherly care of the 
whole little colony, could not but command ad- 
miration. The pious manner in which all those 
born on the island have been reared—the correct 
sense of religion which has been instilled into 
their minds by this old man, has given him the 
pre-eminence over the whole of them, who look 
up to him as the father of the whole, and one 
family.”” When Sir Thomas and his companions 
saw the island, they did not suppose it inhabited, 
and were greatly surprised to observe, as they 
approached, plantations laid out and very neatly 
constructed huts and houses. When within two 
miles from the landing-place, some natives were 
observed bringing down their canoes on their 
shoulders, in which they dashed through a heavy 
surf, and pulled off to the ships. What was the 
astonishment of the sailors to hear one of the two 
savages exclaim, on approaching the ship, 
“ Won't you heave usa rope, now?” And who 
should these prove to be, but a son of Christian, 
twenty-five years old, and of Young, eighteen 
years old! ‘“ They were fine, handsome fellows, 
tall and well-proportioned, and their features were 
those of an honest English face.” Their only 
dress was a piece of cloth round their loins, and 
a straw hat ornamented with the black feathers 
of the domestic fowl. When they had got on 
board, Sir Thomas Staines took them down into 
his cabin to give them lunch, and was moved 
with sudden tenderness on seeing one of them 
rise up, place his hands in a posture of devotion, 
and distinctly and solemnly say, “For what we 
are going to receive, the Lord make us truly 
thankful!” On accompanying them back to the 
island, and accomplishing the landing with no 
little difficulty, Sir Thomas was charmed with 
the scene and the reception which awaited him. 
Poor old Adams and his wife, who was blind and 
infirm, conducted their great guests to his snug 
‘and neat house, and spread out for them a little 
| repast of yams, cocoa-nuts and fine fresh eggs. 
| They found the settlement to consist of forty-six 
| grown-up young people, with a number of 
| infants. The young men were all fine, athletic 
| fellows, their faces full of frankness; but the 
young women excited great admiration. They 
were tall and finely formed; their faces beaming 
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with smiles, but wearing an air of modesty and 
bashfulness that would do honor to the most 
virtuous nation on earth. “Their tecth like 
ivory, even, regular and beautiful, without a 
single exception ; and all of them, both male and 
female, had the most marked English features.” 
Their little houses were models of comfort and 
cleanliness, and the grounds all around were 
carefully cultivated. They were very systematic 
in conducting their little affairs. Old Adams, 
for instance, Sept a careful register, containing 
the times and account of their work, and what 
each had acquired by it; and they had a regular 
system of barter—as of salt for fresh provisions ; 
vegetables and fruit for poultry and fish, &e. All 
were engaged in the culture of the ground (grow- 
ing chiefly yams) and fishing; and when one had 
cleared a sufficient quantity of ground, and had 
stock enough to maintain a family, he wasallowed 
to marry—but always with the consent of Adams. 
The utmost harmony prevailed in their little 
society. They were simple, sincere, affectionate 
and pious, and most exemplary in discharging 
their religious duties. 

Thus matters continued till the year 1825, 
when Captain Beechey visited the island in the 
Blossom, and bas left on record an affecting pic- 
ture of their primitive simplicity and happiness. 
They were still under the care of their old pa- 
triarch, Adams. “ These excellent people,” said 
Captain Beechey, “appear to live together in 
perfect harmony and contentment; to be virtu- 
ous, religious; cheerful, and hospitable even 
beyond the limits of prudence; to be patterns of 
conjugal and parental affection ; and to have very 
few vices. We remained with them many days, 
and their unreserved manners gave us the fullest 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with any 
faults they might have possessed.” Their reve- 
rence for the Sabbath would shame many a high! 
civilized Christian community. It was, indeed, 
“kept holy”—a day of rest, in truth, and of 
cheerful reverence towards the Most High. Their 
services were conducted in strict conformity with 
the usages of the chureh of England, the prayers 
being read by old Adams, and the lessons by one 
appointed by him for that purpose. 

Their only intercourse with the great world 
was on the occasions, few and far between, of 
ships of war, whalers or others, touching at the 
island. ‘These seas,” says a traveller on them 
during the last year (1852,) “are but little fre- 
quented. To give an idea of their vast extent, 
notwithstanding the thousands of ships that are 
trading on them, we have seen only one ship at 
sea, and our track measures some 4500 miles! 
What a little spot this island appears in the vast 
Pacific! a mere rock, apparently incapable of 
resisting the waves of so vast an ocean. 
mutineers might well deem themselves secure on 
80 small an island.” 
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for the little community which he had trained 
into one so exemplary ; thereby offering the best 
atonement in his power for the guilt which had 
stained his early years. 

(To be continued.) 


DOMESTIC CONCERNS. 
(Concluded from page 748.) 

The idea of rendering themselves useful, aud 
that neatness, order and economy are not more 
essential to the comfort of the body, than they 
are to ease and satisfaction, should be early im- 
pressed on the minds of aoe 

When these ideas are fixed, and the practice of 
them becomes habitual, business may be pursued 
without anxiety. The business of the day never 
proceeds with more regularity, nor is accomplished 
with more ease, than when the mind, under seri- 
ous impressions, is calm and serene. 

It is not necessary, at all times, to retire to the 
closet to wait on Him who is ever present with 
us. He, knowing that the body i need of 
these things for its existence, sometimes deigns 
to manifest himself to us, while our hands are 
engaged in our lawful oceupations, and we are 
from experience assured that the Apostle’s asscr- 
tion to Timothy was correct, when he said, 
“Godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come.” 

To a woman who has been properly instructed, 
and who has a knowledge of her own concerns, it 
is a source of peculiar satisfaction to know, that 
what she requires of her domestics is consistent 
with the obligations they are under to her. 

The mistress who treats them with mildness 
and suitable attention, is generally much better 
served, than she who treats them with harshness 
and severity. Their love and attachment create 
a desire to please, and these mutual interests ecn- 
tribute very much to the quietude and happiness 
of all around them. Thus, by such example, the 
younger branches of the family are taught to 
treat domestics with suitable respect. 

And as much depends on the female branches 
of the family, with respect to domestics having 
the opportunity of attending places for divine 
worship, on the day set apart for religious instruc- 
tion and improvement, it would tend much to 
facilitate this part of our duty towards them, if 
we were to follow the example of a pious woman 
of rank. 

A neighbor stepping into her house on busi- 
ness, was thus addressed : “‘I hope you will ex- 
cuse my house not being quite in order this 
morning. Yesterday was a day of rest, and | 
endeavor to do with as little labor as I can on 
Sunday, that my family may all have the oppor- 


The | tunity of attending their places of worship.’ 


When we take those who are under our imme- 


diate care to places of public worship, we should 
Old John Adams expired on the 5th March, | teach them to conduct with propriety on such 
1829, in the 65th year of his age—a sad day! solemn occasions. We should have the same 
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care of them as of our own children, that they, servants, &c. Noah and Abraham were hus- 
do not fall asleep, &c. For, if a child is suffered| bandmen. Jacob was a hired servant to Laban. 
to fall asleep in such places with impunity, it has| Joseph was sold by the Ishmaelites to Potiphar, 
a tendency to divest the mind of that reverential | whom he served with fidelity, ul 

feeling we all ought, most certainly, to cherish,| Moses, when a stranger in the land of Midian, 
when convened for so solemn and important a| fed the flocks of Jethro. David, while watching 
purpose. those of his father, treasured up mach useful in- 

Those who indulge this ill habit in youth, are| formation. And that great Apostle, Pual, 
more liable to be overtaken with it in riper years. | though instructed by Gamaliel, was by trade a 
The Apostolic injunctivn is as necessary for us to | tent-maker, and followed that occupation. 
attend to, if we desire to be benefitted by assem-| Women are there also exhibited to view, en- 
bling together, as it was for the Romans. ‘“Ij} gaged in their various employments. Sarah 
beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies | “‘ kneaded the dough, and baked the cakes,” when 
of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacri- | Abraham entertained the angels. Rebekah was 
fice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your | fetching a pitcher of water for family purposes, 
reasonable service ” when accosted by Abrabam’s servant. 

Poverty, loss of parents, and many other cir- Rachel was gving to water the flock of her fu- 
cumstances occur, which place children under the | ther, when Jacob first cast his eyes upon her, and 
care of strangers. These children having the same | beheld her loveliness. Ruth was gleaning after 
interest with our own, in the redemption of the | the reapers when Boaz made the interesting in- 
soul by Jesus Christ, have a peculiar claim upon | quiry, ‘‘ Whose damsel is this?” And Esther, 
our care. Their situation in life often compels | the captive Jewess, when called upon to appear 
them to exertion, and inures them to labor.—| in the presence of King Ahasuerus, did not ask 
And where proper care is taken to inform their | any ornaments to deck herself with. 
minds, and encourage them to improve opportu-| The unassuming, gentle, and modest deport- 
nities of leisure, they may, and often do, become | ment of those females, was doubtless a much 
some of the most useful members of the com- | stronger recommendation to men of discernment, 
munity. than all the art they could have used, or the or- 

I do not presume to suppose, that all who have | naments they could have procured. 
this care bestowed upon them, whether children| And seeing the great Parent of the Universe 
or servants, will be preserved: facts, stubborn | has not made any distinction in the distribution 
facts, compel us to acknowledge the contrary. | of his blessings, on account of colour, let us fol- 
There have been some no doubt in all ages of the ; low his example, by not making any, in the dis- 
world, whose restless dispositions, and strong | tribution of our care. 
self-will, have occasioned them to be reaching| By ascertaining what we would wish to have 
after more liberty than was consistent with the | done for our children, if they were reduced to the 
views of those under whose care they were | situation of the poor little African, we may judge 
placed. what must be our conduct, in order to fulfil that 

And when their age has obtained them that | command of Christ ; * All things whatsoever ye 
liberty, they have by degrees deviated far from | would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
the line of conduct in which they bad been edu-| to them.’’—A. Mott on Female Education. 
cated. And some even to such a length as to 














bring down the gray hairs of a religiously con- 
cerned parent in sorrow to the grave. Although 
this has been, and may again be the case, yet it 
forms no excuse for parental neglect. Even some 
of these, in a time of distress, have been brought 
to a sense of their errors, and, like the prodigal 
son, remembered their father’s house; and, in re- 
turning, found acceptance. A door of mercy 
has been opened, and a season of repentance has 
been afforded. Solomon says, “Cast thy bread 
ae the waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
ays.” 

When faithfulness is abode in, and every duty 
dlischarged for their preservation; if the desire 
of our hearts is not accomplished, we may, under 
the impression that we have done what we could, 
leave the event with Him, who will afford that 
consolation which a faithful discharge of our re- 
lative duties ensures at his hand. 

Some of the most interesting characters exhibit- 
ed in sacred record, were husbandmen, shepherds, 
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THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 


“ Little thought they, as they chanted, 
Low and sad, the burial psalm; 

And as Christ's dear name was graven, 
And a little branch of palm ; 

That this tombstone, worn and rugged, 
Would be deemed a precious gem 

Ages hence, when crushed and shivered 
Is the Casar’s diadem :— 

When the wild vine weaves her tendrils 
Over palace, fane and hall ; 

Ger the ‘ Golden House’ of Nero, 
And the Coliseum’s wall.” 

Martyr’s Burial in the Catacomhs.—C rewnpson. 


The modern traveller, who, after a long and 
toilsome journey, finds himself at last amid the 
ruins of the Eternal City, is agitated by varied 
and conflicting emotions. Around him are the 
crumbling memorials of that mighty power which 
once, from this centre, sent forth its literature 
and its laws over the whole civilized earth. Amid 
the associations of the spot he realizes vividly 
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the achievements of its arts and arms, which 
still live in history and song. Standing in the 
Roman Forum what a crowd of memories pour | 
upon him. Here is the place where Cicero plead- 
ed so powerfully against Verres, and arraigned 
Cataline with that stirring eloquence dear to every 
school boy. Yonder is the Arch of Titus, through 
which the captives of Jerusalem were led to grace 
the triumph of the victorious commander; and on 
whose mouldering walls are still discoverable the 
carvings of the seven golden candlesticks, and 
other emblems of the Jewish ritual. Farther on 
to the left are the vast ruins of the Coliseum, 
which so often rang with the shouts of its twenty 
thousand spectators, or the shrieks of its innu- 
merable victims, “ butchered to make a Roman 
holiday.” All around are scattered ruined tem- 
ples, columns and tombs, each having its own 
association of ancient grandeur. And, perhaps, 
more wonderful than all, still stand in perfect 
preservation the huge obelisks, brought by the 
Roman emperors as memorials of their triumph 
over the greatness of ancient Egypt. 

Nor are there wanting other associaticns to 
absorb the thoughts of an intelligent traveller. 
On every side are seen the evidences of a power 
scarcely inferior in extent or in duration to that 
of ancient Rome itself; and having this superior 
interest, that its temples and monuments serve to 
commemorate and adorn an empire still powerful 
and vigorous, while the obelisk and the coliseum 
are but the vestiges of fallen grandeur. The 
mighty spiritual domination, whose ramifications 
extend over the whole civilized world, and which 
holds in subjection nearly four-fifths of professing 
Christianity, has its centre here; and by the cost- 
liness of its temples and the splendor of its ritual 
cannot fail to strike with astonishment and admi- 
ration even the heretical observer. 

But Rome contains other historical memorials 
of even greater interest than the monuments of 
its aucient temporal or its modern spiritual em- | 
pire. Underneath all these temples and palaces, 
and extending for miles in every direction, lie its 
dark and silent catacombs. Althvugh these im- 
mense subterranean passages have been proved to 
have existed, contrary to the superstitious popular 
belicf, long prior to the Christian era, and were 
doubtless excavated merely for the purpose of ob- 
taining building materials for the city, yet they 
derive their chief interest from their connexion 
with the sufferings of the early Christians, who fled 
to them in vast numbers for refuge from the fury 
of their oppressors, and sought here, for the re- 
mains of their martyred friends, a quiet and Chris- 
tian burial. 

The fierce persecutions which raged under the 
early Roman emperors, and the corruption and 
idolatry which prevailed on every side, forced the 
first converts to christianity to seek in seclusion 
and solitude an opportunity for the practice of 
their worship, and a deliverance from the abomi- 
nations around them. 
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These circumstances have given to the cata- 
combs, in the estimation of the Romish church, a 
peculiar sanctity; and these vast subterraneau 
vaults, where the light of the sun never reaches, 
and which in ancient days were used as burial 
places for the vilest convicts and slaves of the 
empire, are now hallowed by the church as con- 
secrated ground. The traveller enters them only 
by permission of the ecclesiastical authorities, and 
in company with a priest deputed for the pur- 
pose. Wax candles, blessed and consecrated by the 
church, are carried by each visitor, and shed a 
lurid and solemn glare over the dark galleries on 
every side. Nor is the effect lessened when some 
pious devotee, or pilgrim from afar, whose imagi- 
nation is powerfully wrought on by the associa- 
tions around, breaks forth into loud exclamations 
of grief, or falling on bis knees repeats long and 
fervent prayers to the saints whose martyred 
bones found here their last resting place. 

Living in this enlightened age of the world 
and in a country where christianity is the acknow- 
ledged religion of the land, having around it the 
sanction and authority of the law itself, we can 
hardly appreciate the long and bloody struggle 
which the early believers endured, before the 
ancient idolatry had been supplanted by their 
humble and simple faith. Truly is it said, that 
“the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 


church,” and the declaration was literally ful- 


filled, that, “destitute, afflicted and tormented, 
they wandered in dens and caves of the earth.” 

The traditional prejudices of the Romans, the 
whole power of the priesthood, and the prevail- 
ing indulgence and licentiousness which the ex- 
isting mythology tolerated and even encouraged, 
were all powerfully opposed to the spread of a 
religion which taught spirituality of worship and 
self denial in daily life. 

These influences, combined with the corrupt 
policy of the Roman emperors, who sought | y 
such excitement to distract the attention of the 
people from their own crimes and follies, led to a 
series of bitter persecutions against the Christians ; 
which, though always continued, seemed to rage 
periodically with peculiar violence. 

From the reign of Nero to that of Diocletian, 
a duration of about 250 years, the Christian reli- 
gion was under the ban of the State ; and though 
during the mild government of some of the cw- 
perors comparative respite was enjoyed by the 
church, yet there were ten distinct periods in this 
interval, when its followers were pursued with 
inhuman ferocity by the express command and 
countenance of the authorities. Neither age nor 
sex was spared, and as the history of the Christian 
church has ever verified the prediction of its 
founder, in numbering among its followers few of 
the great ones of the earth, these persecutions 
fell with peculiar violence on the poor and Jabor- 
ing classes. A modern writer on the catacombs, 
MacFarlane, ingeniously conjectures that in this 
way the early Christians may have been led to 
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seek in these recesses for a refuge from the storm 
without. Hesays: “The glad tidings the teach- 
ers of the gospel had to convey, were as attractive 
as they were novel to the serfs and cruelly op- 
pressed poor, who formed so vast a portion of the 
old empires of the earth; * * * * they were 





























































































































on- gladdest of all to the hearts of hereditary bonds- 
nly men, who could scarcely call their lives their own 
and in this world, and who assuredly had never a hope 
pur- or a glimpse of that better world, where all odds 
the are made even, and the ‘ wicked cease from trou- 
da bling and the weary are at rest.’ It is conjectured 
son that some of the very first converts at Rome were 
me yor slaves, and men who earned a scanty liveli- 
agi- 100d by working in the quarries, and burrowing 
cla- in the earth. Their frequentations of the crypts 
‘ons would bring the preachers of the Word into con- 
and tact and acquaintance with these people; and it 
rred was precisely to such a class, or to auch an un- 
happy condition of men, that the Saviour of the 
orld world would have addressed himself in preference 
1OW- toany other. Numerous little figures and sym- 
the bols found on the walls of the crypts, and in 
can front of the narrow and crowded tombs, seem to 
vgle refer to these early and lowly converts. One of 
the the commonest figures, and one that has been 
heir discovered on nearly all these quarries, is that of 
that . aman carrying a pickaxe on his shoulder, and 
the wearing the short tunic and very scanty dress of 
ful- : a slave employed in excavation.” 
ted, i Whether it was in this way that the Christians 
th.” : were first introduced to the catacombs, or whether 
the # they naturally fled there from the fury of their 
vail- enemies, it is certain that for nearly three cen- 
> eX | turies they were frequented by thousands of the 
ged, early converts for the practice of their worship ; 
of a 
and 
rupt 
t ly passed. When it is recollected that these sub- 
f the 
toa all their ramifications, to a length of one hundred 
lane ; miles, there will be no difficulty in realizing how 
rage they could afford effectual shelter to the persecuted 
fugitives. Add to which that the superstitious 
stian, fears of their enemies, as well as the nature of 
reli- the recesses, prevented an ardent or organized pur- 
ough suit. But the time was approaching when, for 
cn- a season at least, the church was to enjoy rest, 
y the and when the places hallowed by their connection 
this with the sufferings of the early believers, were 
with visited with reverential affection by the followers 
d and of this once persecuted but now triumphant faith. 
e nor A modern lecturer® on the catacombs thus en- 
istian - thusiastically describes this period. 
of its “Tn the year 314, a Christian emperor (Con- 
tow of stantine) gave to the church, as her right, those 
itions caverns which had so long been her refuge. Now 
labor- commenced a new use of the catacombs. Where 
ombs, the Christians had formerly gone to preserve life, 
this ~- - Goa tis. : a. 
nd to * William Arthur, London, 1850. 








where they had laid the remains of their kindred, 
where their honored martyrs lay awaiting the 
coming of the Lord, and where all the traditions 
of their past history had their most hallowed 
associations, they naturally betook them to medi- 
tate. Nor is there one of us who would not have 
loved to stand and muse in those dormitories of 
the faithful dead. We feel even as to the spot 
where we have buried one friend—the spot where 
we have looked down into an open grave till we 
felt as if our own heart were at its bottom and 
growing cold—that we should love to go there 
again and meditate. And, if so, how strongly 
would the Christians of Rome be drawn toward 
the tombs of their fathers in the faith, toward 
















the scenes of saintly patience and glorious mar- 
tyrdom.” 


As the purity of the Christian religion declined, 


however, and formality and traditional ceremouy 
took the place of the simplicity of the early church, 
it became customary to regard these interesting 
localities with a superstitious reverence, and to 
attribute absurd and supernatural advantages to 


and during times of the hottest persecutions, its! tances to accompany them to a ball. 
labyrinths were thronged day and night by men, ; the seene of dissipation, the festive compan 
women and children, who concealed themselves | proceeded to their amusement. The music struc 
in their recesses till the calamity should be over- | up, and he among the rest was highly delighted 


| with the diversion. 
terranean caverns are estimated to extend, through ; ment, as though a messenger had been sent im- 


them as a place of burial. 

And thus the great ones of the earth, foreign 
princes, emperors, nobles, and even popes then- 
selves, thought to ensure an eternal salvation b 
laying their bones amid the ashes of the first 
humble and simple converts to the Christian 
faith. 


(To be continued ) 





THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE. 


A young man of high connections and great 
respectability was induced by some gay acquain- 
Arrived at 


k 


In the midst of their enjoy- 


mediately from heaven, the clock strack one. 
That striking passage of Dr. Young’s instantly 
rushed upon bis mind :— 


‘¢ The bell strikes one—we take no note of time 
But from its loss :—to give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
[ feel the solemn sound; if heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours. 
Where are they ? With the years beyond the flood. 
It isthe signal that demands dispatch. 
How much is to be done! My hopes and fears 
Start up alarmed, and o’er lile’s narrow verge 
Look down—on what? A fathomless abyss, 
A dread eternity !” 


Conviction seized the youth: alarmed and terri- 
fied, he left the dissipated throng, and retired to 
his closet ; his subsequent conduct bearing testi- 
mony to a substantial change of heart.— Glean- 
ings from Pious Authors. 





Be not provoked by injuries to commit them. 


FRIENDS’ 


A THOUGHT. 


It matters not, it matters not 

How many forms there be, 

How many move the lips in prayer, 
Or bend the suppliant knee. 


It matters not, though all around 
Clouds of rich incense rise, 

And, mingling with the organ’s sound, 
Mount upward to the skies. 


It is not in the temple, reared 

On consecrated ground, 

Nor where a thousand votaries kneel, 
‘The Lord alone is found. 


But where the “‘ two or three ”’ are met 
To worship in his name, 

There is his seal of promise set, 

Which they through faith may claim. 


And there the humble, contrite heart, 
In silence oft may prove, <= 
How great, how wonderful the theme, 
Of all redeeming love. ' 


Then may eternal praise be given, ~ 

To His all gracious name, 

Who dwelt on earth despised, and sought 
Poor sinners to reclaim. 


He came not in the gorgeous robe 
Of earthly champions drest ; 

But meekness, charity, and love 
Were inmates of his breast. 


Then let us humbly search the page 
By inspiration given ; 
And that we may apply each truth, 
Ask aid of bounteous heaven. 
Irish Friend. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreren IntTeLLicence.—The Steamship Niagara, 
from Liverpool, arrived at Boston on the 5th, and 
the Baltic, at New York, on the 7th inst., bringing 
English dates respectively 1o the 23d and 27th ult. 

Enciano.—The Queen has had en attack of the 
measles, but was recovering. 

It is reported that Lord Palmerston will soon take 
the office of Secretary of Foreign Aflairs, the Earl 
of Clarendon exchanging for the Home Department. 

The death of the Ear! of Portsmouth is announced. 

Supposed traces of Sir John Franklin have been 
found at the mouth of the river Obi in Siberia. 

Breadstuffs are rising and cotton has advanced 
id. per pound. 

France.—Over 200 persons have been arrested 
on the chatge of having been implicated in the con- 
spiracy to assassinate the Emperor at the Opera. 

M. Arago is ill and his life is despaired of. 

Iraty—The sentence of Guerrazzas has been 
commuted to perpetual banishment. 

Count Boncassa has been imprisoned at Naye, for 
treason. 

A despatch from Milan says that the Austrian 
police were on the trail of a projected insurrection 
in Central Italy. 

AustriA.—A domiciliar 
the correspondents of the 
Several arrests followed. 

The Austrian Cabinet had received a telegraphic 
despatch from Berlin, dated the 20th, stating that 


visit has been made to 
ndon Times at Vienna. 


REVIEW. 


the Czar had actually accepted the proposals offered 
by France and England. 

This report had caused considerable improvement 
in the French and English funds, 

Seven cart loads of Hungarian prisoners were 
recently takeu into Pesth. Their offence was not 
known. 


Bavaria.—The Bavarian Government anaounces 
its intention to hold a World’s Fair at Munich, dur- 
ing the year 1854. 


Turxey.—An early settlement of the difficulties 
between lurkey and Russia is expected. The Turks, 
however, continue to make vigorous preparations 
for war. 

The English and French fleets were stil] in Besica 


Bay. 

The Russians were fortifying Jassy and Bucharest 
and had occupied Oltenetza on the Dannbe. 

A rumor was in cireulation in Paris that the 
American Minister at Constantinople had addressed 
a note to the Porte, announcing that the United 
States would support the integrity of Turkey, and 
would heuvaforth claim a voive in European affairs. 

Barsary.—The Bey of Tunis has forbidden the 
exportation of bread stuffs from the Barbary states, 
in consequence of an apprehended deficiency in the 
crops. 

Cuina.—Dates from China to 5th month 14th, 
have been received. The insurgents have posses- 
sion of the city of Nankin, where they have raised 
the banner of Christianity and recognized the Pro- 
testant worship. They were strongly fortifying 
Nankin and Chinging before advancing on Pekin. 
The insurgents are Protestants, recognizing Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour and adopting the Trinity and 
the Ten Commandments. 


Inpra.—The intelligence from Burmah states that 
the present position of the troops will be maintained, 
and that they will not advance on Ava unless they 
or the civil officers are molested. 


Demarara.—The importation of Chinese Coolies 
has caused great dissatistaction in Demarara. One 
hundred and ninety had arrived and four hundred 
more were on the way, 


Venrzveta.—The Province of Cumana appears 
to be the head-quarters of the revolutionists. They 
had formed a Provisional government, and had taken 
measures for a convention of the disaffected Pro- 
ann ee a Confederation. Gen. Thaddeo, a 

eneral of Monagas, was marchi inst them at 
the head of 3000 men. _ 

The exclusive privilege, for fifteen years, of navi- 
gating Lake Maracaibo by steamboats has been 
granted by the government of Venezuela, to Frank- 
lin C. Gillett, an American citizen. 

Domestic.—Col. Fremont is to start for California 
in about two weeks. He will go by the land route, 
on horseback. 

James Buchanan, U. 8. Minister to Great Britian, 
and Pierre Soule, Minister to Spain, sailed in the 
steamer Atlantic for Liverpool, on the 6th inst. 

A railroad is in contemp ation to run from Cam- 
den, Ark., to connect with the New Orleans and 
Great Western Railroad. The Cairo and Folion 
Railroad already runs tv Camden, and this will form 
a connection from New Orleans to the northern 
border of Arkansas. It is intended to connect these 
railroads with others running through Missouri, 80 
as to fourm a continuous line of railroad from New 
Orleans to the Falls of St. Anthony. 





